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Selections from the Religious Experience of 
Ann Crowley. 

[The religious experience of Ann Crowley, as 
conveyed in the following account, begins very 
early in life; and as in the case of the infant 
Samuel, of Scripture record, almost before she 


knew how to distinguish the still small voice of 


the Lord to her soul. This makes her journal 
particularly adapted to the instruction of chil- 
dren ; and then to those older, as her own ex- 
perience in Heavenly wisdom keeps pace, as it 
ever will, with her obedience to the teachings and 


leadings of the grace of God. We would there- 


fore affectionately commend her faithful com- 
pliance with the will of her dear Saviour from 
early years unto more mature age, to the careful 
perusal of this interesting class—our youthful 
readers. Remembering the poetical couplet: 


“And Virtue with peculiar charms appears, 
Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming years.” ]* 





I HAVE no expectation of leaving any thing 
that will bear the appellation of a journal, but 
apprehending I should fail of manifesting that 
gratitude which is due the Author of all good, 
did I not transmit some account of the Lord’s 
gracious dealings with me, I am induced to make 
a few memorandums. The remembrance of the 
multiplied mercies and abundant loving-kind- 
ness vouchsafed, has often deeply prostrated my 
soul, and raised the ianguage, What shall [ 
render unto thee, O God, for the benefits and 
favors bestowed on thy unworthy servant? 

When very young in years my mind was vis- 
ited with the gentle reproofs of instruction, and I 
felt, what I now believe was Divine approbation, 
when I acted agreeably to the religious precepts 
with which I was favored, before I knew it was 
the precious gift of grace thus operating on my 
heart. I well remember some seasons of humilia- 
tion, when in the depth of contrition, I have 
kneeled down in my chamber, feeling the spirit 
of sweet supplication, though, like Samuel of old, 
ignorant of the voice of the Lord which in- 
fluenced to this act of duty ; and, on rising from 


*A number of letters of Ann Crowley may be found 
in Friend’s Library, Vol. 8th, addressed to Thomas 
Scattergood, whom she considered a father in the 
Truth. These indicate not only the pen of a ready 
writer, but a deeply spiritual experience of the re- 
ligion of Christ Jesus, as exemplified in the consistent 
godly lives and conversation of our early Friends. 






































































my knees, I felt so happy that it led me to con- 
sider what should occasion such sweet, peaceful 
feelings. Through the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, I soon became sensible, it was the in- 
fluence of heavenly love on my heart; and had 
I wisely kept near the all sufficient gift of grace, 
I might, in early years, have magnified the 
Lord’s power, by becoming a preacher of right- 
eousness in life and conversation. But, for want 
of dwelling with this blessed gift, and maintain- 
ing a constant watch, the enemy of all good 
gained ascendency over my convinced judgment, 
and I was miserably beguiled into an appre- 
hension, that I might indulge myself for a few 
years in the gratification of some worldly pleas- 
ures, and afterwards submit to the cross and be- 
come a religious character. This carnal reason- 
ing brought death and darkness over my awak- 
ened understanding, and I much lost the sense 
of those tendering impressions, which had been 
mercifully experienced in the day of early visi- 
tation. But thanks be to a gracious God, who 
kept me, in this season of revolt, from all gross 
evil, and often followed with close conviction, 
when indulging the vain mind, in adorning the 
frail body with apparel inconsistent with the 
simplicity of the Truth. A fondness for dress 
and music were some of my greatest foibles ; 
and I am bound in gratitude te acknowledge, 
that had it not been for parental care, advice, 
and prudent restraint, I might have gone great 
lengths in these gratifications. Then, in the love 
of the Gospel, 1 would most earnestly and most 
affectionately recommend all religious parents, 
to be faithful in the discharge of their important 
duties, remembering they are delegated as care- 
takers over a very important trust ; and happy 
will it be for those parents, who, in the day of 
righteous inquisition, may stand acquitted in 
the Divine sight, having done all they could to 
preserve their offspring in true simplicity, and 
in the fear of the Lord. 

About the sixteenth year of my age, I was 
renewedly favored with a powerful visitation of 
heavenly love, by which, through the tender 
mercy of a compassionate Father, I saw there 
was no other way to obtain present peace and 
everlasting happiness, but, believing in, and 
yielding obedience to, the dictates of the Spirit 
of Truth revealed in the heart. And as I gave 
up to follow the gradual unfoldings of the Lord’s 
will, I felt my strength increase to bear the 
cross and despise the shame, and thus I began 
to understand, in my measure, the truth of that 
saying, they that are faithful in the little, shall 
be made a over more. I saw with indubita- 
ble clearness, that Christ is the only “way, the 
truth, and the life ;” and that our words and our 
actions must be governed by his Spirit. In this 
awakened state, my prayers were frequently put 
up in secret, to the God and Father of all our 
sure mercies, that his Almighty presence might 
be as walls and bulwarks around my fearful 
and trembling spirit, to keep me steadfast in 
the faith, and watchful unto prayer; that the 
enemy of my soul’s salvation might not again 
draw me aside from the simplicity of the truth, 


as it is in Jesus, our only Redeemer and hope 
of glory. As I was mercifully favored to ex- 
perience a change of heart, and knew some- 
thing of the new birth unto righteousness, [ 
found him, who was a liar from the beginning, 
very busy, with insinuations suited to beguile 
into a disbelief of what I had now experienced, 
of the blessed effects of religion on the heart. 
Many were my conflicts, known only to an all- 
seeing God, who compassionated my tried state, 
and often caused the calming influence of his 
living presence, to bring into a holy quiet, and 
humble trust, in which I felt sweet, solacing 
peace to clothe my panting mind. 

About the seventeenth year of my age, I met 
with a very close trial, which involved my mind 
in deep affliction. My tenderly beloved and 
honored father, who had been in a declining 
state of health for some years, was suddenly re- 
moved from works to rewards, by an apoplectic 
fit. At this time I was from home, and had 
been so for several months, which increased my 
sorrow, from the reflection, that I had thereby 
been deprived of the satisfaction of fulfilling 
the last offices of filial duty, and prevented the 
consolation of witnessing the peaceful close of 
an affectionate, indulgent parent. How un- 
speakably great is the loss which children sus- 
tain from the departure of those who have 
tenderly cared for them, as it relates to the 
preservation of the youthful mind, and the com- 
fortable accommodation of the body. How wise 
would it be, and acceptable to the great and 
good Parent of all living, were those thus privi- 
leged, daily engaged to seek after a right dis- 
position to appreciate such blessings, letting 
their deportment in all things, and at all times, 
evince their sense of obligation for such un- 
merited favors. 

After the death of my beloved father, I was 
much at home with my bereaved mother, and 
such of my dear sisters as were then unmarried ; 
endeavoring to comfort them, as far as my small 
experience in the precious gift of true sympathy 
would admit: we frequently mingled our tears 
together, and I have reason to believe, it was a 
season of lasting profit to divers of us, for which 
I now feel reverently thankful. In the course 
of a few years, three of my sisters married, 
which made a great chasm in our nearly united 
family, so I may safely express saya henie 
been favored to live together in great harmon 
and tender affection, the remembrance of whic 
now yields solid satisfaction. Many and various 
were the exercises of my mind about this time. I 
often found the necessity of seeking, with earnest- 
ness of soul, for wisdom and strength to conduct 
myself in all respects agreeably to the profession 
I was making; and many were the fears which as- 
sailed me, lest I should, through any degree of un- 
watchfulness, mar the work which, in unuttera- 
ble mercy, was begun in my heart. But ina 
sense of gratitude, 1 may acknowledge the ever- 
lasting Counsellor did not fail to warn, instruct, 
and ‘grant the blessing of preservation, so that 
faithfulness measurably kept pace with knowl- 
edge, and my love to God was manifested by 
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an endeavor to walk humbly in his fear, which 
I found to be as a fountain of life, preserving 
from the snares of death. 

In the Second Month, 1791, my much-loved 
sister Mary was, in the primeof life, taken from 
the many comforts enjoyed by the humble, even 
in this probationary state, I trust, to a far more 
happy and glorious inheritance, where joys un- 
alloyed are the blessed portion of the righteous 
forever. She had been married only about a 
year and nine months, and had many promising 
net to make her new sphere of life desira- 

le. But it pleased Infinite Wisdom to cast a 
shade over these pleasant pictures: her health 
became delicate, and very soon little hope could 
be entertained of her recovery, which was a 
solemn consideration to me. Truly “ The judg- 
ments of the Lord are unsearchable, and his 
ways past finding out;” but all his ways are 
pores and thence we are instructed, that we 

ave nothing to depend upon, but his boundless 
mercy in Christ Jesus, our consolation and only 
hope of glory. I can acknowledge, in a deep 
sense of manifold weaknesses, that though this 
cup of sorrow was as the wormwood and the 
gall, difficult to be drunk with becoming resig- 
nation, yet, through the strengthening influence 
of all-sufficient Grace, I could feelingly utter 
the submissive language of Job, “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 

be the name of the Lord.” Though this was a 
season of severe trial, yet upon a serious retro- 
spect, I can enrol it among those afflictions 
which have proved to me blessings in disguise, 
and which have given occasion for the tribute 
of gratitude to be offered unto Him, who only 
knows what will tend to our sanctification, and 
bring into the paths of enduring peace. My 
soul can now, in tracing the wonderful dealings 
of an all-wise Providence, lean upon the staff of 
faith, and worship Him whose compassions fail 
not, but are new every morning. May it please 
Him to continue his righteous judgments, mixed 
with mercy, all the days of my pilgrimage, that 
a preparation may be known, to offer, in time 
and in eternity, adoration and praise, to his 
worthy name. 


upon his fair white page, and saw its brightness 
overshadowed by the displeasure of the master. 
— New York Observer. 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 291. 


THOROUGHNESS, 


was a snug little shoe-shop, kept by an old Negro 
man, which showed signs of prosperity. 

Interested in the old cobbler, the bishop stopped 
for a chat. 

“ My friend,” he said, “I would not think so 
small a business as mending shoes would pay so 
well.” 

“Ah,” said the gentleman with him, “old Cato 
has the monopoly of shoe mending in this region. 
No one else gets a job.” 

“ How is that, Cato?” asked the bishop. 

“ Just so, marster,” replied Cato. “Itisonly 
little patches put on with little stitches or tiny 
pegs. But when I take a stitch it is a stitch, 
and when I drive a peg it holds.” Little things 
well done! 

The good bishop used that reply as a text for 
many a sermon afterwards. 

A bright young girl, living in a mountain 
region, by accidental contact with some visitors 
at a near watering-place, became conscious of her 
lack of education and consequent mental inferi- 
ority to them. 

She was intensely anxious to obtain this edu- 
cation, and at once set about gaining the money 
to secure it. There was absolutely only one 
way within reach. Near her home wasa stream 
filled with mountain trout, which she knew to 
be in great demand by the proprietor of the 
watering-place hotel. She made an arrange- 
ment with him to supply fish for his table. 

Every day found her with her rod fishing 
diligently, and every morning found her at the 
same early hour at the hotel with her fish, A 
benevolent old man chanced to see her one 
morning, and was greatly interested when told 
her story and the object she had in view in sell- 
ing the fish; particularly when the hotel pro- 
prietor added : 

“You will scarcely believe it, but this young 
girl is actually the only one—though I have tried 
many—wha has kept scrupulously to her bar- 
gain. She never fails me, be the number of her 
fish large or small.” 

Thinking that such diligence in small matters 
deserved large reward, the old gentleman ob- 
tained the consent of the girl’s parents, and out 
of the abundance of his means placed her at a 
school to be fitted for a teacher. 

With painstaking care she mastered each 
difficulty in her new life, and became an edu- 
cated, cultured woman and askilled teacher.— 
The Christian Union. 


Tue following anecdote illustrates what can 
be accomplished where there is sufficient earnest- 
ness of purpose: 








































































In the Christian Age, some years ago, a stoPy 
was told of a young New Englander, whose 
knowledge was more showy than deep, who went 
many years ago to teach a district school in 
Virginia. Among the pupils was a small, rather 
dull and insignificant looking boy, who annoyed 
him by his incessant questions. 

No matter what the subject under discussion, 
this lad apparently could never get near enough 
to the bottom of it to be content. One very 
warm morning the teacher, with no little vanity 
in a knowledge unusual in those days, began to 
lecture to the boys on the habits and character- 
istics of a fish which one of them had caught 
during recess. He finished, and was about to 
dismiss the school, when his inquisitive pupil 
asked some question about the gills and their 
use. The question answered: others followed 
concerning the scales, skin and flesh. 

The poor teacher struggled to reply with all 
the information at his command. But that was 
small, and the Seventh-day afternoon’s holida 
was rapidly slipping away. “The school will 
now be dismissed,” he said at last. “But the 
bones! You have said nothing about the bones!” 
said the anxious boy. The teacher smothered 
his annoyance, and gave all the information he 
could command. “ What is inside of the bones?” 
stolidly came from the corner where the quiet 
boy was sitting. 

He never remembered what answer he gave, 
but the question and his despair fixed themselves 
in his memory. Thirty-five years afterwards, he 
visited Washington, and entered the room where 
the justices of the Supreme Court were sitting. 
The Chief Justice, the most learned and vener- 
ated jurist of his day, was a man like Paul, 
whose bodily presence was contemptible. The 
stranger regarded him at first with awe, then 
with amazement. “It is the boy who went inside 
the fish-bones!” he exclaimed. If he had not 
tried to go inside of every “fish’s bones,” he 
would never have reached the lofty position 
which he held. 


Youne people in beginning life are apt to be 
impatient of the first little steps that apparently 
make no advance, forgetting that seeming “ tri- 
fles make up the sum of life,” just as, in build- 
ing, the little bricks, laid carefully, one at a time, 
side by side, and securely cemented together, 
make at last the great, strong structure. 

A young man, having exhausted his patri- 
mony in obtaining a professional education, set- 
tled himself in a town already filled with suc- 
cessful lawyers, to practice law. One day one 
of these old lawyers asked him how, under such 
circumstances, he expected to make a living. 

“T hope I may get a little practice,” was the 
modest reply. 

“It will be very little,” said the lawyer. 

“Then I will do that little well,” answered the 
young man, decidedly. 

He carried out his determination. The little 
things well done brought larger ones, and in 
time he became one of the most distinguished 
jurists of his State. 

Again, a certain old bishop, who was fond of 
finding odd characters in out-of-the-way places, 
was visiting in a quiet neighborhood. One day, 
in a walk with a friend, he came across a cross- 
roads settlement of a few houses. Among them 






















































































































































(To be continued.) 






































THe Biorrep Pace.—The writing master 
entered the class room, and passed from one 
pupil to another to review the task he had set 

ore them. 

He paused before the newcomer; the page 
was blotted, scratched and disfigured with the 
stains of many tears. 

“ Master,” said the boy, in trembling accents, 
“T have labored in vain ; my hand is crippled ; 
there is no resemblance between these crooked 
lines and the model I have endeavored to imi- 
tate; but, master, pity me, for I have done my 
very best.” 

By his side sat his companion. “ Behold my 
page!” he exclaimed. “It is fair and clean, 
unsullied by a blot, untouched by an ungainly 
mark, QO, master, in my wisdom I forbore to 
incur your displeasure. Is not a blank page 
preferable to the tear-stained, misshapen at- 
tempts of a crippled hand that cannot, and 
never will, be ss to make a fair copy?” 

The master threw aside the clean white page 
without vouchsafing to cast a glance upon it, 
but he leaned with infinite compassion and ten- 
derness towards the pupil who had done his 
best; gently he took his hand and guided it 
over the lines, with words of love and encour- 
agement; and the humble pupil took courage 
and rejoiced, while his idle companion looked 






































In the archives of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society may be seen a curious copy of the 
New Testament, whose production was indeed 
a labor of love. It was all written by hand, 
but by no means elegantly done, the crude, 
cramped chirography betraying the toilsome 
patience of one little used to the pen, rather 
than the rapid dexterity of a professional copy- 
ist. 

This singular volume is the work of a poor 
Irish laborer, whose education was better than 
his advantages. 

In the county of Cork, when copies of the 
Scriptures in the native language were a novelty 
and a rarity, a Protestant peasant learned that 
one of his neighbors, a country gentleman, owned 
a copy of the New Testament in Irish, and went 
to his house to ask the loan of the book. 

“What would you do with it, my man?” said 
the gentleman, kindly, but in some surprise. 

“T would rade it, sir; and, if ye’d let me’ave 
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TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN LETTER, WROTE 
By Conrap WEISER, Esq., INTERPRETER ON 
INDIAN AFFAIRS FOR THE PROVINCE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Esteemed Friend :—I write this in compliance 
with thy request, to give thee an account of what 
I have observed amongst the Indians in re- 
lation to their belief and confidence in a Divine 
Being, from the observation I have made since 
my first acquaintance with them. If by the word 
“religion,” people mean an assent to certain 
creeds, or the observance of a set of religious 
duties, as appointed prayer, singing, preaching, 
baptism, &c., or even heathenish worship; then 
it may be said the Five Nations nor their neigh- 
bors, have no religion. But if by religion we 
mean an attraction of the soul to God, or an 
union of the soul with God, from which proceeds 
a confidence in and hungering after the knowl- 
edge of Him, then these people must be allowed 
to have some religion amongst them, notwith- 
standing their sometimes savage deportment. 

For we find amongst them some traces of a 
confidence in God alone, and even sometimes 
(though but seldom) a vocal calling upon Him. 
I shall give one or two instances of what fell 
under my observation. 

“The latter end of February in the year 1737, 
at the desire of the Governor of Virginia, I set 
out very unexpectedly on my first journey to 
Onondaga, being about five hundred English 
miles, through a wilderness, where there was 
neither road or path, and at such a time of the 
year when creatures could not be met with for 
food, accompanied by a Dutchman and three 
Indians. When we had travelled one hundred 
and fifty miles on our journey we came into a 
narrow valley, about half a mile broad and 
thirty miles en the sides whereof were con- 
tinued high mountains, on which the snow lay 
about three feet deep. In the middle of it 
was a stream of water about three feet deep, 
which ran in a serpentine manner, always ex- 
tending itself from one side of the valley to the 
other. In order to avoid repeatedly wading 
through this water, we endeavored to pass along 
on the sides of the mountain, on which, as I 
before said, the snow lay three feet deep, and 
froze so hard on the surface that we could walk 
upon it. We were obliged to make holes in 
the snow with our hatchets, that our feet might 
not slip down the mountain ; while we were thus 
creeping on, it happened that the old Indian’s 
foot slipped, and the root of the tree by which 
he held, breaking, he slid down the mountain 
as from the roof of a house, but happily the 
string which fastened his pack, hitching to the 
trunk of a small tree, stopped his further descent. 
The two Indian fellow-travellers could not go 
to his aid, but our Dutch fellow traveller went 
to his assistance, and that not without visible 
danger of his life. I also could not put a foot 
forward till I was helped; after which we con- 
cluded to embrace the first opportunity to de- 
scend into the valley again, which was not till 
after we had labored hard for half an hour with 
hands and feet. We had observed a tree that 
lay opposite from where the Indian had fell, 
and when we were come down again into the 
valley we returned back again about one hun- 
dred paces, when we perceived that if the Indian 
had slipped four or five paces further he would 
have fell over a rock one hundred feet perpen- 
dicular upon craggy stones below. 

“The Indian was astonished, and turned quite 
pale; then, with outstretched arms and great 
earnestness, spoke these words, ‘I thank thee, 
great Lord and Governor of this world, in that 


it that long, I’d write it off, an’ be kapin’ a copy 
o’ me own.” 

“ Why, how could you possibly do that?” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, still more surprised. 

“T can rade and write, sir.” 

“But where would you get the paper?” 

“T would buy it, sir.” 

“ And pen and ink ?” 

“Faith, ’'d buy them, too, sir.” 

“ But you have no place nor convenience to 
do such work. How will you manage about 
that ?” 

“Ah, then, where there’s a will, there’s a way. 
Maybe yer honor wouldn’t be willing to lend 
the book ?” 

“Well, well, really, my man, I don’t know 
where I could get another copy, and I should 
feel reluctant to let the volume go out of my 
house, especially for so long a time. You might 
come here and read it, you know.” 

The poor peasant was evidently disappointed ; 
but he made one more appeal. 

“ Beg pardon, yer honor, but, if ye’d jist allow 
me to sit in yer hall now, I cud come up whin 
me worruk’s done in the day, and write it off in 
the avenin’s.” 

The gentleman was so struck with the pious 
sincerity of his humble neighbor that he was 
granted his request, and for months a candle 
and a place in his hall were allowed the poor 
man, till he had actually copied every word of 
the New Testament. 

Years afterward a printed New Testament 
was presented to the Christian peasant, when he 
gave up his manuscript copy to the society, 
which has since kept it as a relic— Young 


Reaper. 


A Sevr-Denyine Curistian Lire. — My 
mind, through the power of Truth, was in a good 
degree weaned from the desire of outward great- 
ness, and was learning to be content with real 
conveniences, that were not costly, so that a 
way of life free from much entanglement ap- 
peared best for me, though the income might be 
small. I had several offers of business that ap- 
peared profitable, but I did not see my way 
clear to accept of them, believing they would 
be attended with more outward care and cumber 
than was required of me to engage in. I saw 
that an humble man, with the blessing of the 
Lord, might live on a little, and that where the 
heart was set on greatness, success in business 
did not satisfy the craving ; but that common! 
with an increase of wealth the desire of wealt 
increased. There was a care on my mind so to 
pass my time that nothing might hinder me from 
the most steady attention to the voice of the 
true Shepherd.—John Woolman. 


thou hast had mercy on me, and has been wil- 
ling that I should live longer’—which words I 
immediately set down in my journal. This 
happened the 25th of March, 1737 

“The 9th of April following, whilst we were 
yet on our journey, I found myself extremely 
weak, through the fatigue of so long a journey, 
with the cold and hunger I had suffered ; and 
there having fallen a fresh snow of about twenty 
inches deep, we being yet three days’ journey 
from Onondaga, in a frightful wilderness, my 
spirit failed, trembling seized my body; and I 
therefore thought nature could no longer exist ; 
on which I stepped aside and sat me down 
under a tree, expecting there to die. My com- 
panions soon missed me. The Indians came 
back and found me sitting there. I told them 
in a word I would go no farther, I would die 
there. They remained silent awhile. At last 
the old Indian said, ‘ My dear companion, thou 
hast hitherto encouraged us, wilt thou now quite 
give up? Remember that evil days are better 
than good , for when we suffer much we do not 
sin, and sin will be drove out of us by sufferings; 
but good days cause men to sin, and God cannot 
extend his mercies to them; but contrariwise, 
when it goes evil with us, God has compassion 
to us.’ These avords made me ashamed; I rose 
up and travelled on as well as I could. 

“The year following I went another journey 
to Onondaga in company with Joseph Spangen- 
bergh and others. It happened that an Indian 
met us who had neither shoes, stockings, shirt, 
gun, knife, nor hatchet—in a word, he had 
nothing but an old torn blanket and some rags. 
Upon inquiring where he was going, he an- 
swered to Onondaga. I knew him, and asked 
how he could undertake to go a journey of three 
hundred miles so naked and unprovided, having 
no provisions, nor any arms to kill creatures 
for bis sustenance. e answered, he had been 
amongst enemies and was Mg to save him- 
self by flight, and so had lost all. 

“This was in part truth, though he had dis- 
posed of some of his things amongst the Irish 
for strong liquors. Upon further conversation, 
he told me very cheerfully that God fed every- 
thing which had life, even the rattlesnake itself, 
though it was a bad creature; and that God 
would also provide in such a manner that he 
should arrive at Onondaga. He knew for cer- 
tain that he must go there; that it was visible 
God was with the Indians in the wilderness, 
because they always cast their care upon Him ; 
but that contrary to this, the Europeans always 
carried bread with them. He was an Onondaga, 
his name was Anontagketa. The next day we 
travelled in company, and the day following I 
provided him with a hatchet, knife, tinder, flint, 
shoes and stockings, and sent him before me to 
give notice to the council at Onondaga that I 
was coming, which he truly performed, having 
got there three days before us. 

“Two years ago, I was sent by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania to Shamokin, on account of the 
unhappy murder of John Armstrong, the Indian 
trader. After I had performed my errand, there 
was a feast prepared to which messengers sent 
by the governor were invited. There were about 
one hundred persons present, to whom, after we 
had in great silence devoured a fat bear, the 
eldest of the chiefs made a speech, in which he 
said, that by a great misfortune, three of their 
brethren the white men had been killed by an 
Indian, that nevertheless the sun was not set 
(meaning there was no war) it had only been 
somewhat darkened by a small cloud which 
was now done away. He that had done the 








An ARGUMENT WITH Empnasis.—The late 
P. T. Barnum, in an address delivered by him 
in his great hippodrome in Philadelphia, made 
the following statement, which is in itself a pow- 
erful argument for the temperance reform: “I 
will undertake and give bonds for the fulfil- 
ment of the contract, that if the city of Phila- 
delphia will stop selling liquor, and give me as 
much as was expended there for liquor last 
year, I will pay all the city expenses ; no person 
living within her borders shall pay taxes ; there 
shall be no insurance on property ; a good dress 
and suit shall be given to every poor boy, girl, 
man and woman ; all the educational expenses 
shall be paid; a barrel of flour shall be given 
to every needy and worthy person, and I will 
clear a half million or a million dollars by the 
operation.” 
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evil was like to be punished, and the land to 
remain in peace; therefore exhorted his people 
to thankfulness to God, and thereupon began 
to sing witl an awful solemnity, but without 
expressing any words. The others accompanied 
him ‘with their voices. After they had done, 
the same Indian with great earnestness spoke 
the words, ‘ Thanks, thanks be to thee, thou great 
Lord of the world, in that thou hast again caused 
the sun to shine, and hast dispersed the dark 
clouds. The Indians are thine.” 





For “THE FRIEND.’ 


Visit to Holly Beach. 


(Continued from page 51.) 

Owing to the porgus nature of the sub-soil in 
the central belt of southern New Jersey—the 
sand and gravel regions—the water from rains 
soon soaks away. It may be owing to this dry- 
ness that the region is largely exempt from con- 
sumption and similar diseases, and that some 
health resorts are located within its limits. This 
feature was made quite prominent in the exten- 
sive advertising by which the settlement at 
Vineland was built up. It is situated on a 
gravelly soil, where the layer of vegetable mould 
on the top is too thin to promise much success 
to the agriculturist. 

The most abundant trees on this “ Pine belt,” 
as it is often called, are Pines and Oaks. In 
the lower grounds, the White Pepper-bush 
( Clethra alnifolia) and the Swamp Huckleberry 
are numerous; and various herbaceous plants 
are found, more or less peculiar to these regions. 
As the train rapidly passed through some of the 
damp meadows, we were delighted to see great 
patches, containing hundreds of the beautiful 
White Orchid (Habenaria blephariglottis) and 
numerous pink blossoms of the Deer Grass 
(Rhexia Virginica). We noticed also in differ- 
ent places clusters of another white flower, more 
conspicuous even than the Habenaria, which we 
could not identify, and of which we were unable 
to procure specimens. It was a tantalizing ex- 
perience. 

We found “Five-mile Beach,” a wide strip of 
land extending inward from the ocean to the 
salt marsh, and much of it occupied with an 
ancient forest, the most characteristic feature of 
which was the number of large Holly Trees, 
many of them about two feet in diameter. The 
trunks of these rose in straight columns for a 
number of feet, and then sent out a set of 
branches which were often curiously intertwined 
and frequently had grown together where they 
came in contact. 

Of the three bathing villages on this beach, 
the most southern is Holly Beach, where the 
railroad terminates. Our visit here was rewarded 
by finding numerous species of plants, several 
of which we had not before met with. Very 
beautiful and abundant was the large-flowered 
sensitive plant, Cassia Chamecrista; and the 
Marsh Mallow (Hibiscus moscheutos) was con- 
spicuous with rose-colored flowers of five or six 
inches in diameter. In its immediate vicinity, 
my sharp-eyed companion noticed another bush, 
with similar flowers, but only about one-half of 
the size. This was new to us both, and proved 
to be a nearly-allied plant, named Kosteletzkya, 
after a Bohemian botanist. I suppose it grows 
more abundantly to the southward. In fact, in 
our visit to Holly Beach, we were influenced by 
the hope of meeting with some southern plants, 
for its latitude is about the same as that of the 
city of Washington. 

We met with several plants belonging to the 
natural order of Umbelliferw, a uname given to 


those plants, the stems of whose florets all radi- 
ate from the same point, as in the common Wild 
Carrot, one of the best known of the order. 

Most of the Umbelliferse possess many prop- 
erties in common. The stems are usually hol- 
low, and the leaves compound. The fruit con- 
sists of two dry seed vessels cohering together, 
and contain oil- tubes—longitudinal canals filled 
with aromatic oil. Some of the plants are in- 
nocent and aromatic; and others very poison- 
ous. The flowers are mostly small and much 
alike in different species, so that the distinguish- 
ing characters are largely derived from the 
fruit. 

We met with one kind, three or four feet 
high, with hollow stems of an inch in diameter, 
and rather large umbels of flowers, but as it was 
too early in the season for the fruit, we could 
not determine the species with certainty. The 
same remark applies to another much smaller 
and slenderer kind, which appeared to support 
itself on plants growing near by. A third spe- 
cies, of lower growth, was remarkable for having 
its leaves cut into very narrow, hair-like di- 
visions, whence its specific name Capillacea, from 
Capilla, a hair. This was the Discopleura Capil- 
lacea. 

Another plant new and interesting to us, was 
the Fig-fruit (Lippia lanceolata), a small plant, 
whose square stem and general appearance re- 
minded one of the Mint family, to which di- 
vision, however, it does not belong. It has small 
compact heads of bluish-white flowers, which are 
not very conspicuous. 

Scattered through the other vegetation were 
many of the Star-flowered Centaury (Sabbatia 
Stellaris), whose bright, rose-purple flowers were 
quite conspicuous. 

As we moved about on the sandy beach we 
were impressed with the multitudes of small 
toads which hopped out of our way, and with 
the difficulty of seeing them when at rest. Their 
dark grey color, was almost the same as that of 
the soil beneath them, and the darker lines on 
their backs and sides were an excellent mimicry 
of the dead twigs and other refuse of the ground. 
The multitude of insects probably furnishes them 
with an ample supply of food. 

At the railroad station at Wildwood, we ob- 
served the men working in the neighborhood 
made frequent demands on the water-cooler to 
quench their thirst, and before evening the sup- 
ply was exhausted. On inquiry, we found that 
they depended on the railroad trains to keep 
them in water; and that the residents there 
made use of cisterns, in which the rain water was 
collected. 

The vicinity of the ocean and of the salt 
marsh is probably the reason that well-water is 
not very drinkable. They were then sinking a 
well, which had been driven to a depth of about 
ninety feet, and there is no reasonable doubt, 
that if bored till it reaches the water-bearing 
strata, an abundant supply of good water can be 
obtained, as it has at other places along the 
coast. J.- W. 

oe _____ 

Tue Frrst TRAIN INTO J ERUSALEM.—Selah 
Merrill, United States Consul at Jerusalem, says 
in Seribner’s Monthly: “We are now at the Je- 
rusalem station, which is 2,480 feet above the 
level of the station at Jaffa; and we have made 
the journey in three hours and a half. Two 
years and a half have been occupied in building 
the road, and the cost of it was not far from 
$2,000,000. 

Four dollars will buy a round-trip ticket, 
first-class, good for two days, from Jerusalem to 


Jaffa, On Sunday, August 21st, an engine came 
within a few hundred yards of the Jerusalem 
station; but the track to it had not then been 
laid, and it was not until Saturday, August 27th, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, that the first 
through train from Jaffa, with engine and pas- 
senger cars, actually arrived at the station. 
This is stated as official information, partly for 
the reason that some persons like to be exact in 
such matters, and partly because the report has, 
either through oversight or carelessness, been 
widely circulated that the first train arrived at 
Jerusalem on Sunday, August 21st, which is not 
historically correct.” 





SELECTED. 
THOUGHTS IN A RELIGIOUS MEETING. 


BY AV Is | Cc. HOWLAND. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord, 
Still in thy name we come 

To wait for thy inteaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb; 

Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Yet thou who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 





The while a cold or formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 
Thou knowest full many a grateful song, 
And many a secret sigh, 
And heart-felt prayers for strength and grace 
To walk, from error free, 
Rise from that silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to Thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign 
Of their baptismal day ; 

Thou only, knowest the way and time 
Their Covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice ; 

My soul even as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice. 

While others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 

Be it but mine to know thy laws, 
To love thee—and be still. 


Newpoat, R. I. 





SELECTED, 


A MOUNTAIN LESSON. 
BY CHARLES ES N. ; N. SINNETT. 


We had written our names on the mountain-top, 
When we saw, to our great surprise, 

Our little Marian standing alone, 
With a happy look in her eyes. 


“Don’t you wish your name written here?” 
Asked her papa, with a smile. 

“T’ll carve it there on that highest rock— 
It will take but a little while.” 


“T’ve tried to leave a tiny mark,” 
Said Marian, wise and slow; 

“T’ve planted a mountain cranberry vine, 
And God will help it to grow. 


“ And when the folks from the cities far 
Here on the mountain stand, 
I hope they’ll see how He keeps wee things 
In the hollow of his hand. 


“T forget his loving care sometimes— 
With others it may be so; 
And the vine will help them to see God’s hand. 
I am sure He will make it grow.” 


Dear trusting girl, we shall not forget 
The lesson that to us came— 

How she cared so little about herself, 
If men but read God’s name. 


—Sunday-School Times. 


ANDOVER, MAss. 
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From the “TRIBUTE TO THE NEGRO.” 
Simeon Wilhelm. 

Simeon Wilhelm was born on the west coast 
of Africa, about the year 1800, and was received 
when nine years old into the Missionary School 
at Bashia. He manifested a teachable, gentle, 
affectionate disposition, had a pleasing counte- 
nance, and was much gratified with the pains 
taken to instruct himself and other African 
children in knowledge and religion. 

About the year 1815 he was baptized, and 
the name Simeon Wilhelm was given him, after 
the missionary Wilhelm, who was much attached 
to him. 

In 1816 Edward Bickersteth visited the Set- 
tlements of the Church Missionary Society in 
Africa, and staid some time at Bashia. 

“The more I saw of Simeon,” says he, “the 
more I was pleased with him, and as he desired 
to visit England, that he might qualify himself 
to be useful to his countrymen, it appeared that 
I might be really serving the cause of religion 
by taking him to England. His heart bounded 
within him, and his eyes beamed with joy and 
thankfulness, when I told him he might go with 
me. He promised to do every thing that I 
wished, and he never broke his promise.” 

The African youth set sail with his kind pre- 
ceptor in 1816. The weather was, in general, 
very favorable, but towards the end of the voy- 
age it became stormy. On the thirteenth of 
Eighth Month, in particular, we had a very 
stormy night; but Simeon did not seem in any 
way alarmed or agitated. He slept in my 
cabin, and I talked with him of our danger; 
but he seemed wholly to rely on God, committed 
himself to his protection at bed-time, and soon 
fell asleep. 

After arriving in England, E. B. being him- 
self too much occupied to superintend his edu- 
cation, the offer of F. Cunningham, Vicar of 
Pakefield, to instruct him in useful knowledge, 
was gladly accepted, under whose hospitable 
roof he sojourned for some time, where his con- 
duct gave great satisfaction, but his health soon 
required his being removed, and he was admitted 
into the National School of Shoe Lane, where 
he soon rose to the first class. 

Here he was attacked with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, and as it was feared the climate of this 
country would not suit his constitution, it was 
proposed that he should return to Africa, and 
his physician informed him of it. He expressed 
a very strong desire to remain in England, and 
as he cheerfully resigned his life to God, it was 
thought best to indulge him with staying. He 
gradually recovered from this sickness, and his 
gratitude, exemplary conduct, meek and affec- 
tionate spirit increased the love of those about 
him. 

“His general behavior,” says E. B., “was 
truly exemplary. Those who had the happiness 
of seeing it will never forget his meek, gentle 
and affectionate spirit. He was grateful for the 
least kindness. His ardent attachment to my- 
self, the way in which his eye followed me, when 
at any time I left home, and the manner in 
which he welcomed me on my return, showed 
how sensible he was of the least kindness. He 
was always very attentive when the Scriptures 
were explained. We found it sometimes useful 
to refer, when reading the Scriptures, to parallel 
passages. Those who first found these passages 
read them aloud. Simeon was frequently, if 
not generally, the first on these occasions, being 
well acquainted with the Bible.” 

Arabic being understood by the Mandingoes, 
on the western coast of Africa, and the knowl- 





edge of it giving an ascendency in their opinion, 
Simeon began to learn Arabic; and had made, 
before his death, considerable progress in read- 
ing and writing that language. He had also 
begun to learn Latin. 

Several letters which he wrote show where his 
treasure and his heart were: 

“Oh, may I fear the Lord,” he writes, “that 
He may teach me above all to love Him and 
keep his commandments. May the Lord de- 
liver me from the vanity of my own heart, and 
entirely keep me from the world, and not let 
me be a mere professor of religion, but a dver 
of it!” &e. 

When he became, from increasing weakness, 
confined to his bed, the servants of the family 
waited on him with unwearied affection: He 
was attended by medical men, who strove to re- 
cover him to health and usefulness, but in vain. 
The Missionary, H. C. Drinker, watched over 
him with the most constant and kind attention, 
and his copious notes, made during his last ill- 
ness, furnish an interestingly affecting view of 
the gradually closing scene. 

“Simeon,” says he, “delighted in prayer, and 
in hearing the Bible read to him, and reminded 
me of a tender lamb, which the faithful Shep- 
herd bears in his arms, and nurses in his bosom.” 
I asked him sometimes, if he was comforted in 
his mind? “Can you think on the Saviour?” 
“Yes.” “Have you hope that your sins are 
forgiven you?” “Oh, yes! He has shed his 
blood for me.” 

“He was very grateful for every thing that 
was done for him. He desired me one day to 
read some chapters in the Bible. I read the 
third and seventeenth of St. John, and made 
some remarks on them. After being silent 
about half an hour, he said: ‘True repentance! 
pardoning grace! sanctification!’ and frequently 
repeated these words. I asked him if he wanted 
anything? He answered, ‘ No! I must be silent 
and pray. I have very much to think concern- 
ing true repentance. He was, through the night, 
very silent, and much occupied in prayer.” 

One morning, H. D. having prayed for him, 
he prayed beautifully for himself at some length. 
“T was very glad,” says H. D., “to hear this 
prayer, and was obliged to retire for some min- 
utes, in order to give free course to my tears of 
gratitude to the Lord, for the grace given to 
this dear youth. He was all the day very quiet 
and patient, notwithstanding the increase of his 
fever. He expressed himself as being very 
happy, and able to think on the Saviour and his 
love, but added, ‘I have much to think respect- 
ing conversion: therefore I want to be silent, 
and to pray in my thoughts.’ 

“ Simeon’s illness continued to increase. When 
I sometimes spoke to him, he would say, ‘I must 
be silent; I have much to think on, and to pray 
for. I must be really converted.’ The Holy 
Spirit seemed to be more and more preparing 
him for his heavenly mansion. After I had 
communicated something comfortable to him, 
he remarked with a smiling countenance, ‘That 
is a joyful message,’ meaning it was adapted to 
his state. ‘I am comfortable, I feel no pain, all 
is over. I pray only that I may love the Saviour 
more who is so kind to me.’ 

It was delightful to see him so happy. He 
found it a great comfort, that he had physicians 
who not only provided him with medicines for 
the body, but spoke to him concerning his soul. 
He one day asked for some paper and tried to 
write; but being too weak to hold a pen, he 
said: “Mr. Decker, tell the boys at Bashia,” 
naming four of them, “that Simeon is going to 


the Saviour in Heaven, but he prays with his 
dying lips to the Lord, that they may turn with 
all their hearts to Jesus, and may be really con- 
verted by the power of the Holy Spirit. He 
begs them to give over all their hearts to Him, 
that none of them, by remaining in unbelief and 
sin, may be lost; but that all, as true believers, 
may meet him in Heaven.” 

On his friend saying, “Simeon, you are very 
happy; you will in a short time see the Saviour 
in whom you have believed, and be a partaker 
of his glory ;” raising his voice, he exclaimed— 
“O, Saviour, come! O, Lord Jesus! take me 
home to thee. I want to be with Jesus! You 
go to Africa, and I to Heaven; but we are 
united in Christ.” He afterwards said: “O, 
Lord! look with thy compassion on a poor ne- 
gro lying here! O, Lord! hear the prayer of a 
dying negro, and convert my countrymen! Send 
true preachers to them. Take me to Heaven, 
Lord Jesus!” All present were moved to tears. 

About two o’clock, on the morning of his 
death, he asked for some refreshment; when he 
had ate and drank, he said cheerfully, “ This is 
the last time—I want no more—I shall go to 
my Saviour in Heaven.” He poured out, with 
a loud and distinct voice, a fervent prayer for 
himself, for his relatives, for his countrymen, 
and for all his friends and benefactors. He 
spoke continually of the joy of being forever 
with the Lord. 

About nine, he said to a companion, “ Pray 
for Simeon, that the Lord may give him pa- 
tience.” He then fell into a slumber, and about 
ten o’clock, after an illness of about six weeks, 
he calmly fell asleep in Jesus. 

One of the kind friends, who had been with 
him a good deal during his last illness, and wit- 
nessed his close, remarks: “This young African 
died under the clear, decided and powerful in- 
fluence of Divine Grace. His Christian intelli- 
gence and tenderness charmed every one around 
him. His love for his poor country was ardent 
and his prayers unceasing. His death has deeply 
impressed all who witnessed it. We have had 
many anxious hours respecting Africa ; but God 
has placed before our eyes a scene, which is a 
full reward for all that we have felt or feared. 
These first-fruits, gathered home to God, assure 
us that an abundant harvest will follow.” 

Another friend who saw him daily during the 
last week of his life, says: “ He was usually in 
a serene and heavenly frame of mind. At every 
interview I was constrained to admire the Grace 
of God in him. His sayings»were expressive of 
that humble and believing state of mind, and 
that lively hope and longing to be with Christ, 
which the Christian, who has borne the burden 
and heat of the day for half a century, might 
rejoice to experience when he comes to die.” 





A Wortpty Sprrir—A MEEK AND QuIET 
Srrrit.—A worldly spirit, where it is rooted and 
cherished, runs through the whole character, 
insinuates itself in all we say, and think, and 
do. It is this which makes us so dead to re- 
ligion, so averse from spiritual things, so forget- 
ful of God, so unmindful of eternity, so satisfied 
with ourselves, so impatient of serious discourse, 
and so alive to that vain and frivolous inter- 
course which excludes intellect almost as much 
as piety from our general conversation.— Hannah 
More. 

On the other hand, where, instead of “a 
worldly ” “a meek and quiet spirit” is suffered 
to rule in the heart, how it ornaments the whole 
character and life. Beginning inwardly, it 
works outwardly, till the whole is leavened. It 
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will lead to simplicity in our outward appear- 
ance, and in all our habits and manners among 
our fellow-men. It will introduce moderation 
in the use of every temporal gift bestowed by a 
beneficent Providence, and even the counten- 
ance will reflect the benign influence, indicating 
that such have been with Jesus. 


him closely, and appeared fully to understand 
the details of the lesson given. Next morning, 
armed with a broom, a bucket, and a sponge, 
he opened the first cage he came to and quietly 
stepped in, as he had seen his master step on the 
previous day into two cages of harmless brutes; 
but this one happened to be tenanted by a splen- 
did but untamed tiger that lay stretched out on 
the floor fast asleep. 

At the noise made by opening and closing the 
door the creature raised its head and turned its 
green eyes full on the man, who, all unconscious 
of his danger, stood in a corner dipping his big 
sponge into the bucket. 

At that moment Pezon came out of his cara- 
van, and was struck dumb by the terrible sight 
that met his gaze. What could he do to warn 
the man of his danger? A sound, a movement 
on his part might enrage the great beast and 
hasten its attack on the defenseles Cossack. So 
Pezon stood awaiting developments, ready to 
rush to the scene when the crisis came. The 
moujik, sponge in hand, coolly approached the 
tiger and made ready to rub him down with the 
stolidity of a military bootblack polishing his 
captain’s boots. 

The sudden application of cold water to its 
hide evidently produced an agreeable effect on 
the tiger, for it began to purr, stretched out its 
paws, rolled over on its back, and complacently 
offered every part of its body to the vigorous 
treatment of the moujik, who went on scrubbing 
with might and main. 

All the while Pezon stood there with his eyes 
wide open, as if nailed to the spot. When he 
had finished his job the Cossack left the cage as 
quietly as he had entered it, and it required 
the most energetic and expressive gestures on 
the part of the lion tamer to prevent his repeat- 
ing the experiment on a second wild beast.— 
Selected. 

Tan and Tally.—One sunny day in 1892, 
little Mabel, the daughter of a physician living 
at Lowander Park, San Gabriel Valley, in 
Southern California, was playing in the grounds 
near her father’s house. Two fox terriers, Tan 
and Tally, shared with her the delights of free- 
dom and exercise in the open air. These dogs 
had been the playmates of Mabel since her 
babyhood, and during the five years that made 
the sum of her life had been her almost constant 
companions. 

As they frolicked together through the paths 
of the garden a peculiar sound in a bush near 
by arrested the attention of the child, and she 
peered into the branches to see what caused it. 
Instantly the horrid head of a snake reared 
itself before her, and the ominous sound of its 
rattles told the frightful danger that menaced 
her. Mabel stood perfectly still, as if fascinated. 
The gardener, at work a little distance away, 
screamed to her to run, and hastened to her 
rescue; but hurry as he might, he would have 
been too late, had not the fox terriers, with 
quick knowledge of the danger that threatened 
the child they loved, thrown themselves before 
her, and worried the snake until the man could 
kill it with the spade that he had been using at 
his work. 

The dogs knew their own peril. They had 
often shown great terror at the sight of a rattle- 
snake or the sound of his rattle when camping 
out with their master. All was forgotten. Natu- 
ral fear was conquered in the desire to save what 
they loved better than life—the child whose 
baby sleep they had watched, whose first un- 
steady steps they had followed, whose childish 
play they had shared. When the mother came, 


in answer to the shouts of the gardener, she 
found her child unhurt; but at her feet, still 
faithful and loving, lay Tan and Tally in the 
agonies of death. 

Only two dogs dying! But to the mother, 
holding in her arms the child they had died to 
save, their death meant the death of heroes, 
Never will the lesson be forgotten. It was not 
one of ordinary faithfulness. The sacrifice of 
life itself, to save another from harm, Christ 
himself has declared to be the utmost that man 
can do to prove his love-— Our Animal Friends. 


German Dye-stuffz—Why Germany cuts us 
out increasingly, now that all trades require 
more and more applied science, is strikingly 
shown in the manufacture of colors. The ana- 
line dyes were discovered in England (but by 
the German Prof. Hofmann) and first made here; 
but now the trade has passed almost entirely 
over the sea, so that at present Germany sup- 
plies some 3,000,000 Ibs. of dye-stuffs to England 
and her colonies. And yet a great part of the 
raw material, chiefly tar, comes from our side. 
The three largest works have a capital of 1,700,- 
000 Ibs., and employ over 7,000 persons, includ- 
ing 178 trained chemists. Armstrong, in Nature, 
tells how one firm alone employs seventy-eight, 
fifty-six of them graduates of German universi- 
ties. No English color-works employs more 
than six, ifso many. A German establishment 
with only forty workmen will have as many.— 
London Friend. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Raising Sunken Ships.—A two-masted schoon- 
er, which was sunk some months ago in Great 
South Bay, N. Y., has been raised by the use of 
air sacks. Divers descended into the hold and 
placed huge canvas bags, which were connected 
by hose pipes with a powerful air-pump. The 
air forced into them gradually inflated them, 
and thus lifted the vessel to the surface. 


Selenite-—This mineral, a crystallized form of 
Gypsum, or Sulphate of Lime, has been found 
in unusually large bodies in Utah. Some of the 
crystals were four or five feet in length and per- 
fect in outline. 


Owls.—All those who live in the woods and 
fields, that is, who get their living there, know 
very well what creature or creatures do mis- 
chief. They will tell you that rats and mice do 
most, and that owls make short work with these. 
They begin to hunt before the sun sets. You 
can tell the farms they come from, just off the 
roads. One pair of owls will not poach on the 
hunting-grounds of others; each farm has its 
own lands and its own owls to hunt over them. 
When the farms are a mile and a half or, in 
some parts, two miles apart, this owl question is 
very easily settled. The brown owls and the 
long-eared owls, the title of “long-eared” being 
given them because some feathers stick up above 
the rest, float round the farms; the long-eared 
species occasionally, the brown owl or wood owl 
frequently. If he clutches a young rabbit, or 
for that matter, a dozen, the farmer will have 
less of these to nibble at his crops; but this does 
not take place so very often, for the simple 
reason that the doe-rabbit is a most watchful 
mother. Now and again one daring youngster 
does not heed mother’s warning drum, and then 
the brown owl grips him. When he visits the 
farm, you must look for him not in the rick- 
yards, but where the brook has been widened 
out into a shallow bay for the cattle to drink at. 
If you do see him, it will be because he is diving 
through the openings in the trees, or floating 
over the tree-tops. Rats and mice come out to 
drink at night, in fact they are night wander- 
ers; but it is not always a rat or mouse the owl 
is after. He wants a fish, and that fish is a 
trout. All drinking-places for cattle are very 
productive of insect-life. The trout know this, 
and make their way from under the bridge, over 
the shallows. You can hear them scuttle over 
the stones, and so can the owl. Also you can 
hear them feeding. They are not large, only 
the usual brook size, that of a small herring 
Either in coming or going a pair of owls will 
have two or three in the course of the night— 
that is, if all things are favorable, for trout are 
capricious.—Forest Tithes. 

How a Cossack Washed the Tiger.— When 
Pezon, the lion tamer, was at Moscow with his 
menagerie, he had occasion to enploy a moujik, 
a fine specimen of a Cossack, to clean out the 
cage of the wild beasts. The Cossack did not 
understand a word of French, and the terms of 
contract were settled in a dumb show. By way 
of instructing him in his new duties, Pezon went 
through a sort of pantomine with the broom, 
sponge, and water bucket. The moujik watched 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Practical Results of Scruples, etc. 


“T have repeatedly thought of the effect of 
apparently very foolish and insignificant and 
trifling things in preparing the way and leading 
to highly important and —— results ; and 
thus evincing that “the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men.” (1 Cor. i: 25.) 

In Friends’ Journal, the description of their 
very trying exercises and experiences during 
the day of small things and scruples, when the 
ground is prepared for the ready reception or 
sowing of the small grains of ‘mustard seed,’ 
and its growth promoted, are, I think, very far 
from being noticed or described as their im- 
portance merits; or the advantage and encour- 
agement which such information would afford 
to many, particularly to those who are in the 
infancy of their spiritual life, commencing the 
conflict for eternal bliss. Of their reasons for 
such an omission, I am ignorant; it may be from 
the belief that not only the carnally minded, to 
whom the cross in every form is foolishness, but 
that many, in the infancy of regeneration, would 
be startled, misconstrue and reject as visionary 
and foolish those apparently weak things, but 
which in reality, had in them and would prove 
the power of God unto salvation to them that 
believed, and the very means whereby the great 
work would be carried on and accomplished. 
Such is the lamentable effect of being blinded 
by the spirit of this world, so as not to discern 
that these “ foolish ” and “ base” things originate 
in boundless love, and are directed in their ope- 
rations by perfect wisdom, so as clearly to prove 
their Divine origin by effectually depriving self- 
important, vain, weak man of all grounds for 
glorying, and manifesting that he who glories 
should glory in the Lord, to whom alone such 
glory belongs, who by this dealing with his 
creature man, proclaims his invariable, merciful 
and glorious design of weaning him from the 
things and vanities of time, and qualifying him 
to participate of the great realities, the ever- 
lasting joys and glories of eternity. 
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The operations of these foolish things, and 
of these base things (of the world) which are 
despised, and even of “things which are not,” 
in bringing to nought things that are, are clearly 
manifested during the day of apparently small 
things, (1 Cor. i: 27), by subduing the pride, 
haughtiness, and fallacious importance of fallen 
man—laying him, where it is most preferable 
he should be, in the dust, and reducing him into 
a state of deep humility, to the surrendering of 
his own will, and becoming as unresisting clay 
in the hands of the heavenly Potter, to be formed 
into whatsoever kind of vessel He sees best for 
fulfilling his merciful and glorious designs. 

In this state of humiliation, poor man is given 
to see and feel his own weakness, poverty, and 
total inability forany good work or even thought; 
and consequently, (may we not reverently hope?) 
effectually seek for Divine assistance; for the 
prayer of the humble pierceth the clouds, and 
till it comes nigh he will not be comforted, and 
will not depart till the Most High shall behold. 
(Eccles. xxxv: 17.) 

Many can testify with gratitude and in deep 
humility to the beneficial and powerful effect 
which these apparently foolish, base, despised 
things, and even things which are not, have 
a in them, particularly during their in- 
ancy in the state of regeneration, when these 
foolish and despised things (or scruples) most 

revail. In this day of seemingly small, but 


invaluable things is not the foundation laid of 


“a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens”? (2 Cor.v: 1). How highly, then, 
are these despised things to be prized ?—Richard 
Phillips. (Born, 1756 ; died, 1836.) 
J.A.S. 
Fourth Month Ist, 1893. 


Extract from David Brainard’s Journal. 

Being an account of his conversation with an 
Indian who had undertaken to reform his coun- 
trymen. 

“I discoursed with him about Christianity, 
and some of my discourse he seemed to like, but 
some of it he disliked entirely. He told me that 
God had taught him his religion, and that he 
never would turn from it, but wanted to find 
some that would join heartily with him in it; 
for the Indians, he said, were grown very de- 
generate and corrupt. He had thoughts, he 
said, of leaving all his friends, and travelling 
abroad, in order to find some that would join 
with him, for he believed God had some good 
ne pe somewhere that felt as he now did. He 

ad not always, he said, felt as he now did, but 
had formerly been like the rest of the Indians, 
until about four or five years before that time. 
Then he said his heart was very much distressed, 
so that he could not live among the Indians, 
but got away into the woods and lived alone for 
some months. 

“At length, he says, God comforted his heart, 
and showed him what he should do, and since 
that time he had known God, had tried to serve 
Him, and loved all men, be they who they would, 
so as he never did before. He treated me with 
uncommon courtesy, and seemed to be hearty 
in it. And I was told by the Indians, that he 


| opposed their drinking strong liquor with all 


his power; and if at any time he could not dis- 
suade them from it, by all he could say, he would 
leave them, and go crying into the woods: it was 
manifest he had a set of religious notions, that 
he had looked into for himself, and not taken 
for granted upon bare tradition ; and he relished 
or disrelished whatever was spoken of a religious 
ature, according as it either agreed or disagreed 







with his standard, and while I was discoursing 
he would sometimes say, ‘ Now, that I like, so 
God has taught me,’ &c. And some of his sen- 
timents seemed very just, yet he utterly denied 
the being of a devil, and declared there was no 
such a creature known among the Indians of 
old times, whose religion he supposed he was 
attempting to revive. 

“He likewise told me, ‘that departed souls 
all went southward; and that the difference be- 
tween the good and bad was this, that the for- 
mer were admitted into a beautiful town, with 
spiritual walls or walls agreeable to the nature 
of souls ; and that the latter would forever hover 
round those walls, and in vain attempt to get 


in.” He seemed to be sincere, honest, and con- 
scientious in his own way, and according to his 
own religious notions, which was more than I 
ever saw in any other pagan. And I perceived 
he was looked upon and derided amongst most 
of the Indians as a precise zealot, that made a 
needless noise about religious matters. But, I 
must say, there was something in his temper 
and disposition that looked more like true re- 
ligion, than anything I ever observed amongst 
other heathens.” 


—_——-> CO 


Items. 


Western Quarterly Meeting. —This meeting was 
held on the 25th of the Eighth Month, at the 
usual place in London Grove. The old stone house 
of ample dimensions, is situated on a high, airy 

lace, which commands an extensive view; and 
~ attached to it an abundant shedding and large 
grounds—so that it is a very attractive spot. 

About 10 A. M. the people gathered, and soon a 
covering of solemn quiet overspread them, which 
was gratefully accepted as an evidence of the 
presence amongst them of the Head of the Church. 

One of those who ministered vocally, referred to 
the caution given by the Apostle, “Go to now, ye 
that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into such 
a city and continue there a year, &c.” ‘ Ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this 
or that.” 
taking into account the Lord’s will in all our plans. 

Another Friend spoke of the preciousness of that 
peace which our Saviour promised to his re 
and which is enjoyed in communion with God, by 
those who are given up to do the Divine will. 
Much lively and profitable exhortation was de- 
livered. 

At the close of the first meeting, notice was given 
of a public meeting for worship, to be held in that 
house on the next First-day afternvon, at the re- 
quest of a Friend, who held a minute of his Monthly 
Meeting, authorizing such services. 


What Uniform do you Wear? — A young lady 
who dressed plain, started from Beatrice, Neb., for 
Kansas. On the way the conductor of the train 
sat down opposite her and politely asked, “ Why 
do you dress so plain?” She enquired what was 
his motive in askiug this question, so that she might 
answer him accordingly. He replied that his wife 
always talked about the necessity of women dress- 
ing plainly, whilst he did not see any reason for 
doing so. The young lady looked at him and said, 
“Why do you wear this special uniform?” He 
replied, “ because I serve the Rock Island Company 
and comply with its orders in wearing it.” “So 
do I,” was her quick reply, “I have joined the 
Church of Christ, and am in the service of my 
Master, whose orders I must obey also in my dress, 
according to 1 Tim. ii: 9, where He says verbally 
that women shall adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel.”— Herald of Truth. 


A Colony of the Waldenses has actually settled in 
Burke County, N.C. A purchase of twelve thou- 
sand acres has been effected. The lands are on 
the Piedmont Air Line, and it is said that in 
the Fall of the present year, eight hundred more 
colonists will arrive. The North Carolinians resid- 
ing in that part of the State have received them 
gladly, have planted crops for them, and built 










The importance was brought to view of 


a saw-mill. These Waldensian Christians have 
brought their pastor with them, C. A. Tron and 
he is the only man in the colony who can speak 
the English language.— The Presbyterian. 

The Behring Sea Arbitration —The London Friend 
remarks: “These arbitrations are the triumph of 
modern civilization ; they are the triumph of rea- 
son in lieu of brute force, and to many of us they 
are the hallowing token of the leaven of Christian 
principle which is permeating the nations.” 

“ We have often cause for regret that many much 
needed reforms move but slowly; here we have 
just cause to rejoice in a lofty example of mutual 
generosity in the face of the whole world. Such 
concord amid divers lines of thought binds nations 
closer together than ever, while war intensifies 
hatred. America and England have strengthened 
their bond of brotherhood. Thus from one hill-top 
we catch a glimpse across the mountains before us 
of a happier time, when men shal! beat their swords 
into ploughshares and learn war no more.” 


$$$ 9~@-—_—_—_ 


Every man, woman and child ought to be a 
minister of Christ, in some way or other, for the 
good of mankind. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 16, 1893. 














Our attention has recently been called to a 
statement made by a Friend, that one-tenth of 
our income belonged to the Lord, or ought to 
be devoted to charitable and religious uses. We 
suppose this idea is derived from the laws of the 
ancient Israelites, who were required to give a 
tithe or tenth part of the produce of their farms 
for the support of the Levitical priesthood, upon 
whom devolved the offering of sacrifices and the 
performance of the various ceremonial duties 
connected with public worship. 

When the Jews took possession of the land of 

Canaan, and divided it among their different 
tribes, the tribe of Levi did not receive a share 
with the others, but instead of the land, they 
were to be supported by the tithes contributed 
by the other tribes. The obligation to pay these 
tithes continued upon the Jews, until by the 
coming of Christ, the old dispensation was ful- 
filled, and a new and more spiritual one intro- 
duced, in which all Christians are to be priests 
unto God, and the temple and its offerings were 
done away with. 
Under the Christian dispensation there is no 
law that any definite portion of every man’s in- 
come should be devoted to religious purposes. 
We are not our own, we “are bought with a 
price ;” and it is our duty to hold ad/ of our pos- 
sessions as a trust committed to us by the Heav- 
enly Master, to be used as He appoints. Of some 
He may demand a tenth part, of others more or 
less; but whatever He requires should be cheer- 
fully given, as really belonging unto Him. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—On the 11th instant, Secretary 
Gresham communicated to the Chinese Minister the 
President’s order, that the “Geary Exclusion law” 
should “not be enforced pending further action by 
Congress,” and that the recent order for the deporta- 
tion of Chinese from the Pacific coast had been sus- 
pended for the present. 

Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State under President 
Grant, died suddenly at his country residence at Gar- 
risons, New York, on the 7th inst. He was born 
Eighth Month 3rd, 1808. 

Commissioner of Navigation O’Brien, in an elabor- 
até report to the Secretary of the Treasury, has formu- 
lated a draft of an international agreement for the 
work of freeing the North Atlantic of dangerous dere- 
licts. 
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The United States Marine Hospital Service an- 
nounced on the 7th inst., that “the territory of the 
United States is absolutely free of any suspicious cases 
of either cholera or yellow fever.” 

Colonel Stump, Superintendent of Immigration, 
Treasury Department, has telegraphed from Canada 
that he had effected amicable arrangements with the 
Canadian Government, the steamship lines and the 
railroads for the better protection of the United States 
from violations of the immigrant laws. Immigrants 
landed in Canada are to cross into the United States 
at six specified ports of entry only, instead of coming 
in as now at all ports of entry. 

A Congress of representatives of the great religions 
of the world is in session in Chicago. On the 11th 
inst., Cardinal Gibbons (Catholic) opened the first 
meeting with prayer. Its object, in the language of 
C. C. Bonney, is to bring together the world’s religions 
in an assembly “in which their common aims and 
common grounds of union may be set forth and the 
marvellous religious progress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury be reviewed.” 

Since the vote of the House of Representatives, re- 
pealing the act requiring the Government to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly, there has been a 
steady resumption of not only all kinds of industrial, 
but also of financial and commercial enterprises. 

It is stated that a New York syndicate composed of 
five responsible men, representing many millions of 
dollars, has made a proposition to the Rapid Transit 
Commissioners to go ahead and build the original tun- 
nel and viaduct railroad proposed by the Commission- 
ers of the city in their report submitted to the Board 
of Aldermen Tenth Month 22nd, 1891. This is the 
first time a clean-cut business proposition has been 
made to the Commissioners, and it is possible that 
rapid transit may be nearer than ever before. There 
is, it is said, every reason to believe that within two 
years swift underground trains will be running from 
Harlem to the Battery, and that within three years 
the same service will be extended to the northernmost 
end of the city. 

Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, has issued 
an appeal to the people of the United States for 
help in caring for the sufferers by the late hurricane. 
He says the people of his State are doing what they 
can, but that “ starvation or pestilence will claim many 
thousands before the winter is over if their efforts are 
not supplemented.” He estimates that not less than 
20,000 persons are destitute, and that bread alone will 
cost not less than $75,000 between now and Third 
Month. A report to the Governor by Dr. T. W. Bab- 
cock says that the loss of life in the sea islands was 
fully 1,000, and that among the survivors there is a 
serious possibility of an epidemic of malignant fever. 

A tornado in Louisiana on the 7th inst. killed six 
persons at Lockport, two near Raceland, and damaged 
property to the extent of nearly $100,000. About 
twelve persons were seriously injured. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 369; being 
100 less than the previous week, and 85 less than the 
corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 101 
were under one year of age; 186 were males, and 183 
females: 55 died of consumption; 31 of cholera in- 
fantum ; 30 of marasmus; 20 of pneumonia; 17 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 17 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 14 of inanition; 14 of convulsions; 11 of 
cancer; 11 of casualties; 10 of typhoid fever and 10 
of old age. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
112; coupon, 1114 a 113; currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corton was quiet but firmer on a basis of 8{c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $17.00 a 18.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $16.00 a 17.00. 

FLour.— Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.45; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.10; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.80 to 3.00 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 68] a 69 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48 a 48} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34 a 342 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5}c.; good, 4] a 5}c.; me- 
dium, 44 a 4}c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 33 a 
3jc. 

Fat cows, 2} a 3}c. : 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 43c.; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 4c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; culls, 14 a 2he.; 
lambs, 34 a 64c. 

Hoas, 83 a 8c. for Western. 


Forricn.—The British House of Lords, on the 8th 
inst., rejected the Home Rule bill passed by the Com- 
mons. The vote stood 41 for to 419 against. Twenty- 
two bishops present voted with the majority. 

In a letter to Robert Everett, Liberal M. P., Sir 
William Harcourt extinguishes the last hope of the 
bimetallists as to the reassembling of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference. “Although the Government is 
willing to consider the proposals of other States,” he 
wrote, “they will not encourage expectations which 
they are unlikely to fulfil.’ Sir William adheres also 
to his former delaration that any interference with the 
single standard, as now established in England, is open 
to the gravest objections. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, who now sits on the throne 
of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, proposes to relinquish tempor- 
arily the £25,000 allowed him yearly from the English 
treasury. When his son shall reach his majority the 
duke will abdicate, return to England and begin draw- 
ing again the same allowance. 

The German Emperor's words in Alsace Lorraine 
and the visit of the Prince of Naples to those prov- 
inces excite much irritation, writes the New York 
World’s correspondent. The announcement that Ger- 
many will at once strengthen still more the fortifica- 
tions at Metz, which are already supposed to be im- 
pregnable, is regarded as of great significance. The 
attention, especially of Paris, is chiefly devoted to this 
subject. 

The World’s correspondent cables on the 10th inst. : 
“At the time when all Frenchmen are smarting under 
the action of the Emperor of Germany in parading 
his army in conquered French provinces the Czar an- 
nounces definitely that he will send a Russian fleet to 
Toulon. This removes somewhat France’s sense of 
loneliness on account of the Triple Alliance, and she 
is exceedingly grateful. But Russia promises nothing 
certain in return for all this devotion, and the con- 
clusion of a Franco-Russian alliance is as far off as 
ever.” 

A dispatch of the 11th inst. from Berlin, says: The 
Foreign Office here is informed that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is preparing a protest against France’s new 
aggressions in Siam, and has given orders that the 
Chinese squadron of iron-clads be made ready to sail 
at a moment’s notice. 

A dispatch received in Brussels from St. Paul de 
Loando, on the 11th inst., says advices have been re- 
ceived from Stanley Falls to the effect that a Belgian 
officer has recovered Dr. Emin’s scientific collection 
and his diary. Both collection and diary are said to 
have been found very near the spot where Emin is 
alleged to have been murdered in Tenth Month last. 
The dispatch from St. Paul de Loando adds that Emin 
was within four days’ march of Stanley Falls when he 
was murdered. His caravan was carrying twenty tons 
of ivory. The desire of the Arabs to rob the caravan 
is reported to have been the main reason for killing 
Emin. 

A dispatch from Varna to the London Times de- 
scribes the deplorable condition into which Soolina 
has fallen since cholera broke out. 

The scourge continues to spread, all business is 
stopped, and the streets of the town are silent. 

Six hundred cases of cholera have occcured in Da- 
nubian ports in a fortnight, and the mortality has been 
high. The town of Kalafat, on the Danube, opposite 
Widin, is infected, and it is officially admitted that 
there have been deaths from cholera in Bucharest. 
Great distress prevails in Styria, where 48 cases and 
42 deaths have been reported in three days. 

Thomas E. Heenan, U.S. Consu] at Odessa, Russia, 
reports that the official bulletin for the week ending 
Eighth Month 12th, shows there have been 2,133 cases 
of cholera and 768 deaths in the various Governments 
of European Russia, and that it was also an admitted 
fact by the officials that cholera had again broken out 
at Bahu, Stavropol, Astrachan and other points along 
the Volga River. In a word, cholera is again epi- 
demic in Russia, and exists in thirty different and 
widely separated Governments. 

The Dominion Labor Congress at Montreal on the 
9th inst. adopted a resolution asking the Government 
to submit to popular vote the questions of imperial 
federation and political union with the United States. 
An amendment declaring for Canadian independence 
was afterward carried by a large majority. 


RECEIPTS 
Received from Rachel R. Wills, Phila , $2, vol. 67; 
from Sarah T. House, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Susan E. 
Dickinson, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Isaac Heacock, for 
C. C. Heacock, Pa., $2, to No. 7, vol. 68; from Ar- 
noldi Haight, Canada, $6, being $2 each for himself, 


Seburn Foster and Thomas Moore, vol. 67 ; from John 
W. Garwood, Agent, for George Standish, Ia., $2, vol. 
67; from Anna Spencer, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Israel 
H. Johnson, Phila., $2, vol. 67; from Susan J. Yerkes, 
Fkd., $2, vol. 67; from Anna H. Tierney. Gtn., $2, 
vol. 67; from William H. Haines, Phila., $2, vol. 67; 
from Ezra C. Bell, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from K. L. Rob- 
erts, N. J., $2, vol. 67; from William F. Terrell, Va., 

2, to No. 27, vol. 67; from J. C. Stokes, for Hannah 
J. Roberts, Gtn., $2, vol. 67; from Edward Maris, M. 
D., $18, being $2 each for himself, Robert W. Maris, 
Phila., Gilbert Jones, Canada, Dillon Haworth, Phebe 
George, Arthur B. Maxwell, Esther C. Bales, Ind., 
Gaynor P. Burgess, O., and Wilber F. Crist, Cal., vol. 
67 ; for Hannah Yerkes and Rebecca S. Haines, Phila., 
$2 each, vol. 67; from H. A. Knowles, Ia., $2, vol. 67 ; 
from Norris J. Scott, Agent, Pa., $14, being $2 each for 
himself, Martha L. Scott, Joseph Passmore, Benjamin 
W. Passmore, Elizabeth L. Thomas, William Trimble 
and William Cope, vol. 67; from Richard W. Hutton, 
Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Philena Y. Smedley, Pa., vol. 67 ; 
from Zebedee Haines, for Anna P. Neave, Mo., $2, 
vol. 67. 


Bax Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


RepucEep Rates To Onto YEARLY MEETING.— 
Arrangements have been made, so that Friends desiring 
to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for $15.47. They will 
pay full fare ($11.60) to Barnesville, and return for 
one-third fare, $3.87. Making the round trip from 
Philadelphia, $15.47. Tickets good from Ninth Month 
11th to Tenth Month 15th, 1893. For further infor- 
mation call at the B. & O. office, 833 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, or Thos. C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa. 

Friends can go from Chester, Wilmington and Balti- 
more, at the same rate—one fare and a third from each 
city. 


WaAntTED.—Young woman Friend desires position 
as Stenographer and Typewriter. 
Address “ K,” 
Office of THe FRIEND. 


Frrenps’ Setect Scroor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
18th, 1893. The Superintendent will be at the school 
during the two weeks preceding the opening, from 
ten until two o’clock. For catalogues or information 
about vacancies, address 

J. Henry Barrett, Sup't, 
140 N. 16th Street, Phila. 








Diep, at his residence in Frankford, Phila., Eighth 
Month 26th, 1893, JAcoB SMEDLEY, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. A member and Elder of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting. For many years he had charge 
of Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Phila. 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for they 
rest from their labors and their works do follow them.” 

——, at her residence near Paoli, Chester Co., Pa., 
Eighth Month 17th, 1893, Puese W. Roserts, widow 
of Jacob Roberts, in the eighty-third year of her age, 
A beloved minister and member of Goshen Monthly 
and Malvern Particular Meeting. It may truly be said 
of this devoted servant of the Lord, that from early 
youth it was her meat and her drink, to do her Heav- 
enly Father’s will; and when near the close of a long 
life of dedication to his cause, she said, “I have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, but living, substan- 
tial truths.” In the year 1841 she first appeared jn the 
ministry, and her gilt was acknowledged by Gwynedd 
Monthly and Abington Quarterly Meeting, Pa., of 
which she was then a member, in 1844. She was con- 
fined to her home nearly three months, and generally 
free from suffering, but acute attacks of the disease 
weakened her physical strength. It was deeply in- 
structive to witness her very close indwelling with her 
Saviour, and a heavenly atmosphere pervaded her 
quiet, peaceful chamber. She said, “I believe I am 
permitted to taste a little of the joys to be revealed.” 
But she frequently remarked, ‘there is nothing more 
true than it is ‘not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy He saved 
us.” Her interest in the cause of Truth, and love for 
her friends was strong to the last. She often spoke of 
two Friends who are now on religious service in & 
distant land, and said she believed there was not a day 
passed but she remembered them, and desired their 
preservation. We reverently believe it is now grant 
her, to dwell forever in the presence of Him who re- 
deemed her, and perfectly to serve Him. “ They shall 
walk with me in white; for they are worthy.” 











